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CASABLANCA 


EETING in Casablanca from December 3rd 

to 7th were the Heads of State of six in- 
dependent African nations Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco, United Arab Republic and the Algerian 
Provisional Government—the Foreign Minister 
of Libya and Ceylon’s Ambassador in Cairo 
This ‘Summit’ Conference had been called by 
the nationalist King Mohammed V of Morocco. 
The chief purpose was to decide on action in the 
critical Congo situation. 

The mood was above all intensely serious and 
responsible; for these eight had come together on 
the basis of their militant dissatisfaction with the 
record of the U.N. in the Congo. Except for 
Ghana, every one of them which had troops in 
the Congo had announced their decision to with- 
draw them in protest against what they see as the 
resurgence of colonialism—or neo-colonialism— 
under the noses of the United Nations Command. 
The chief complaint is that, having been invited 
into the Congo by the elected government of 
Lumumba and Kasavubu, the U.N. has allowed 
the country to fall under the sway of unrepre- 
sentative elements like Colonel Mobutu, has 
allowed the Belgians to return in vast numbers 
and has seated at the U.N. the head of only one 
section of the government, namely President 
Kasavubu. 

The question was what should be done about 
it. Ghana, supported it seems by Morocco and 
Ceylon, was in favour of giving the U.N. another 
chance. As perhaps the most consistent propo- 
nent of Pan Africanism and non-commitment, 
Dr. Nkrumah fears above all the involvement of 
Africa in the Cold War, and the division of the 
independent African states along Cold War lines. 
He recognises that without the U.N., the Congo 
is bound to be torn into at least two factions, one 
supported by the East, one by the West. On the 
other hand, since he shares the criticisms of his 
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colleagues of the record of the U.N., he hae been 
under considerable pressure to withdraw his 
troops. The most militant pressure has come 
from Mali, Guinea and the United Arab Republic, 
which tend to favour support for Lumumba’s 
Stanleyville ‘ government ’, and hence an out-and- 
out rejection of the U.N. Command as a de facto 
‘instrument of neo-colonialism ’. 


The result of long and exhausting discussions 
was a unanimous resolution, which could mark 
a turning point for the Congo. Every one of the 
States represented, including Ghana, has pledged 
its ‘determination’ to withdraw its troops from 
the Congo. But there follows what amounts to a 
list of, conditions, or an ultimatum to the U.N. 
It is required in effect to restore and support the 
central legal government which invited it into the 
Congo, and to this end a detailed course of action 
is specified. It includes disarming Colonel 
Mobutu’s army, releasing Lumumba and other 
members of the Congo Parliament and reconven- 
ing the Parliament. The resolution ends with a 
declaration of the right of each of the States repre- 
sented ‘to take appropriate action’ if these con- 
ditions are not met. It is understood that a private 
resolution was passed which specified the ‘ action ’ 
that might be considered ‘ appropriate’: it pro- 
bably means recognition of Lumuba’s ‘ govern- 
ment’ at Stanleyville, with all that that involves. 


It is significant that the Conference did not 
specify personal support for Mr. Lumumba as 
such. It is still committed to Ghana’s thesis that 
the only government which should be supported 
is that of Kasavubu and Lumumba together. But 
it is indicative of the dissatisfaction of these 


* leaders of African opinion that they would in the 


last resort lend their full support to Lumumba 
alone. In the light of this development it is clear 
that the position of the U.N. must be reappraised, 
and with it the attitude of the Western Powers 
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to the Congo. Aside from the question of 
‘legitimacy’ of the Congo Government, it has 
become clear that neither Lumumba nor Kasa- 
vubu can govern the Congo without the other; 
and that the support of the West as a bloc for 
Kasavubu can only undermine any support he 
might otherwise have from the militants of the 
independent African states. Apart also from the 
threat contained in the resolution, the U.N. would 
be acting in the best interests of the Congo if it 
were to fulfil the conditions laid down at this 
Conference. The alternative would be clearly 
disastrous. 


Apart from the Congo, perhaps the most im- 
portant decision of the Conference was its estab- 
lishment of an African Consultative Assembly, 
which will co-ordinate four permanent committees 
—political, economic, cultural and military. Each 
will have one representative from each indepen- 
dent African state. This represents the beginnings 
of a formal structure for a functional approach 
to African unity. It is a concession on Dr. 
Nkrumah’s part that the functional as opposed to 
the political approach has been adopted, and his 
final public speech implied dissatisfaction with it. 
Nevertheless, it is an important step in the direc- 
tion of the effective co-ordination of African 
policies. 

The other resolutions passed, with possibly two 
exceptions, illustrate the serious intention of the 
States represented to implement their decisions. 
Except for the one on Israel, clearly a concession 
to U.A.R., and the one on Mauritania, a conces- 
sion to Morocco, each resolution envisages the 
kind of action which can be taken in the foresee- 
able future. For instance, despite strong pressure 
from the extreme militants, the section on foreign 
bases is vague enough to commit no one to any- 
thing they cannot undertake in practice. All this 
is a measure of the responsibility of the Confer- 
ence, which was perhaps its most outstanding 
feature. 

Margaret Roberts. 


Comment 
UGANDA 
| Pee Secretary of State is not finding it easy 
to achieve an accommodation with the 
‘Kabaka and his immediate advisers. Buganda 


differences are not only with Britain but also with 
an intelligent minority in Buganda itself as well 
as with the other kindoms and people in Uganda. 
The Kabaka naturally feels that the prestige and 
individuality of his kingdom will diminish if 
it is integrated into a unitary state of Uganda ; 
and the place of Ashanti in the new Ghana tends 


to support the fears of his followers that in a 
modern unitary state their feudal control of the 
government of the kingdom will decline and many 
of the traditional institutions become effete. Their 
harking back to history and treaties cannot, how- 
ever, aHer the penetration of modern influences 
and practices in Buganda or undo all that has 
happened to integrate the economic and social life 
of the kingdom with Uganda as a whole. The 
other kingdoms may have sympathy with the idea 
that though the country is small and commissions 
have hitherto recommended a unitary set up in 
government there is room for a greater degree of 
provincial autonomy and some semblance of 
federation than that at present exists. Neverthe- 
less the kind of balkanisation which would result 
from capitulation to the demand for secession is 
as illiberal as independence for Buganda is un- 
realistic. The Relations Commission under Lord 
Munster should be able to look at the relations 
and powers of the parts in a looser form of con- 
stitution than that originally conceived. It should 
be possible for any recommendations which may 
be made by the Commission to go to a more 
representative legislature than the present one, 
and therefore there should be no unnecessary 
delay in the holding of elections. That is the view 
of many nationalists who have favoured registra- 
tion, early elections and a new legislature. 


It should be said that the Democratic Party, 
whose members have registered for the elections, 
have passed a resolution of no confidence in the 
Katikiro and the Kabaka’s government. It has 
also requested the Governor of Uganda to ask the 
Kabaka’s Government to send the five Buganda 
representatives to the Legislative Council imme- 
diately. In addition, there are complaints from 
people who registered against the wish of the 
Kabaka’s Government who state that they have 
been arrested by the Buganda authorities, 
threatened and refused access to water supplies. 


The Buganda leaders should no longer chop 
off their noses to spite their faces. They have 
not succeeded in boycotting the registration of 
electors as well as they had hoped, but have 
demonstrated that there exists in Buganda, in 
spite of intimidation, a substantial body of oppo- 
sition to the Kabaka’s policy. They hope to 
enhance their bargaining position by the declara- 
tion of secession and the boycotting of the Legis- 
lative Council, but they must recognise that they 
cannot sever themselves from the rest of Uganda 
and avoid considering the recommendations which 
Lord Munster’s Commission will make. Politics 
becomes impracticable when a reactionary ele- 
ment in a country is blind to the changed facts 
of the world about them or to the realities of a 
situation of which they are a part, and indulge in 


talk of self-determination as an absolute for a 
minority in an inevitable unit of government. A 
few European groups in Africa are learning this 
sorrowful fact today. 


As to any idea of some future federation of the 
East African territories, the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment has rejected the plan outright as far as 
Buganda is concerned. They do not recognise 
that such a federation would be based on a free 
association of African majority governments 
when they have reached the threshold of inde- 
pendence. In Uganda, federation is supported in 
principle by the Uganda People’s Congress. 


LAOS AND S.E.A.T.O. 


UTSIDE intervention in Laos remains limited 

as we go to press, largely because neither the 
U.S. aided Boun Oum troops nor the Soviet- 
supported rebel forces have won decisive suc- 
cesses. But the conflict could quickly assume 
Korean proportions if the balance were suddenly 
tilted. A cease-fire and a political settlement are 
therefore urgent. Washington is still trying to 
insist that the proposed conciliation commission 
shall prejudge the Laos issues by being accredited 
to Prince Boun Oum’s anti-communist govern- 
ment, which is not recognised by Russia, China 
or India. This is the ‘ dying kick’ of an unrealis- 
tic American policy that has been persisted for 
seven years, in an attempt to impose an anti- 
communist solution. But the pro-communist 
Pathet Lao movement can make life impossible 
for any Laos government bent on crushing it. 
Laos abuts on communist North Vietnam where 
the most highly trained guerilla instructors in the 
world stand ready to help the experienced Pathet 
Lao irregulars, and where the jungle terrain is 
ideal for guerilla warfare. A further factor is the 
racial, feudal structure of Laos where a minority 
of Lao have long ruled a majority of different 
tribes whose welfare they have neglected. That 
situation always provides an open door to com- 
munism, and the Pathet Lao propagandists have 
found ready listeners in the backward Laotian 
villages. For all these reasons the United States 
has never had any prospect of establishing in Laos 
the sort of extreme anti-communist government 
it desires—short of military intervention, inviting 
a world conflict. In such circumstances Washing- 
ton’s persistent use of its influence to frustrate 
national integration efforts has been irresponsible. 
The best hope of peace and stability for Laos lies 
in Prince Souvanna Phouma’s formula for bring- 
ing the Pathet Lao into a government of national 
union, and for international neutralisation. No 
one can guarantee that under such an arrange- 
ment the Pathet Lao will lose interest in making 
Laos into a People’s Republic. But, integrated 
eh He 


with other parties, there is a very good chance 
that they would indeed co-operate to maintain the 
neutrality of their country, preferring national in- 
dependence to communist satellite status. In any 
case there is no sane alternative to such an 
attempt. After a Laos cease-fire it is thus the 
Geneva settlement of1954 that will need to be re- 
made—this time with the United States, as well 
as China and the Soviet Union, fully committeed 
to respecting Laotian neutrality and independence. 
Successive British governments have understood 
the Laos situation. Lord Home might be a little 
less timorous now in pressing the Americans to 
recognise realities. 


SINGAPORE 


sfaee People’s Action Party (PAP) government 
of Singapore has always known that its en- 
lightened subordination of the ‘ struggle for inde- 
pendence now’ to the hard quest for unity with 
Malaya would bring it internal enemies. The 
policy is the only one that can avert ultimate 
collision between Malays and Chinese, but it has 
inevitably offered a target for emotional anti- 
colonialists. The PAP itself has thrown up one 
such figure in the ambitious Ong Eng Guan who, 
having been expelled from the Party, is now doing 
his best to drag it down. Ong, as Mayor of Singa- 
pore before self-government, did something to 
break up ‘stuffed shirt’ attitudes in the colonial 
administration. But Ong Eng Guan has never 
reconciled himself to the pragmatic. PAP policy 
which includes, besides foregoing immediate 
independence, a strenuous effort to attract Western 
capital to the over-populated island. Ong not only 
attacked his party colleagues violently during most 
of last year; he also preferred political campaign- 
ing as a rebel to the vital work he should have 
done as Minister of Development. Lately he has 
used the Singapore Assembly as a forum to pur-: 
sue the vendetta against his former colleagues. 
alleging despotism by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour in the promotion of their 
brothers-in-law. The PAP leaders, who command 
an overwhelming majority in the Assembly, 
decided to treat Ong Eng Guan’s activities as mus- 
use of parliamentary privilege, and to pass a reso- 
lution suspending him from membership. After 
prolonged debates on the constitutionality of such 
action—which was contested by the rebel M.P. 
himself—the Speaker, relying on good parliament- 
ary precedents, ruled it to be in order. But 
before the condemnatory motion could be put to 
the Assembly Ong himself resigned; and, almost 
simultaneously, the PAP Government announced 
that a special commission would inquire into the 
allegations against the two Ministers. This is a 
sensible decision, which might have been made 
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earlier. The findings of the commission will be 
important. Afierwards a by-election, which may 
be contested by Ong Eng Guan himself, will take 
place. It may well test the amount of support in 
Singapore for the sentiments of ‘ anti-colonialism 
at all costs ’ on which the ambitious Ong has taken 
his stand. Lee Kuan Yew and his friends are 
obviously out to defeat this man and the sort of 
Fidelism he stands for once and for all. There is 
nothing ‘ neo-colonialist ’ in hoping that they will 
succeed. Ultimate self-determination for Singa- 
pore is already assured. The question is whether 
it shall or shall not take the narrow, impatient 
form of Singapore-Chinese separatism pursued 
through emotional, anti-colonialism a@ tout prix. 
Singapore infused with Chinese chauvinism would 
become increasingly estranged from, and_ ulti- 
mately in conflict with, the Malay majority in the 
Malay peninsula. In the Ong Eng Guan affair 
great issues of future racial harmony are at stake 
tor the whole Malayan region. 


ELECTIONS IN KENYA 


Noe that the European and Asian primary 
elections are over, all attention is focused on 
the 33 ‘open’, and therefore African, seats to be 
contested at the end of February. This election 
will be a test of strength between the Kenya 
African National Union (KANU) led by James 
Gichuru, Oginga Odinga and Tom Mboya, and 
the Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU) 
led by Masinde Muliro and Ronald Ngala. 


In policy there is little difference between the 
two parties. Each claims Kenyatta as its leader 
and demands his release, the appointment of an 
African Chief Minister and early independence. 
The real difference lies in the personality of the 
leaders, in tribal rivalry, and the form of govern- 
ment each believes Kenya should follow after 
independence. The bulk of KANU’s support 
comes from the Luo and the Kikuyu, the two big 
tribes which up to now have dominated Kenya 
politics, and its leaders favour a strongly central- 
ised one-party system. KADU has capitalised the 
fears of the smaller tribes, and, in the last few 
months, discontent with the methods of KANU, 
and favours two-party democracy on the British 
model. 


At one time it seemed that KANU would win 
a sweeping victory, but the existence of factions 
may have damaged its prospects, while KADU 
under Ronald Ngala, a widely respected coast 
African and the present Minister of Labour, has 
worked steadily in the non-Luo/Kikuyu areas. 
Election predictions are always rash, but never- 
theless it still looks as though KANU will get 


safely home, for their opponents cannot count on 
more than a possible ten seats. 


KANU safe seats include three in Central and 
South Nyanza and seven in the Central Province 
where: the Kikuyo, Embu and Meru tribes are 
strong ; James Gichuru has already been returned 
unopposed for Kiambu. Tom Mboya faces a 
tough battle in Nairobi East, where Munyua 
Waiyaki, a Kikuyu doctor and former chairman 
of the KANU Nairobi branch, has decided to 
oppose him. 


The constituency delimitation has penalised the 
big tribes—for instance, the Kikuyu with a popu- 
lation of 11,026,341! have the same number of 
seats as the Kamba with a population of 611,725} 
—and this in certain cases has favoured KADU. 
KADU safe seats include four out of five of the 
coast constituencies and those in the Masai and 
Nandi-speaking areas. Muliro and John Keen, the 
general secretary of KADU, have already been 
returned unopposed for Elgon-Nyanza and 
Kajiado. There are obviously a number in doubt, 
but generally speaking, KANU gathers strength 
wherever manual urbanised workers are being 
organised, for the unions in Kenya are industrial 
unions, united under the central Federation of 
Labour. The Federation is dominated by General 
Secretary Mboya, who is also General Secretary of 
KANU, while even Arthur Ochwada, dissident 
in K.F.L., is assistant General Secretary of KANU 
and hence politically reliable. This means that 
dockers in Mombasa, sisal workers about Nakuru, 
coffee workers round Thika and sugar workers 
in Nyanza are mainly lined up for KANU. 
Kanu is also wealthier and better organised. 


The European primaries, designed to ensure 
that each European candidate who goes through 
to the common roll elections has at least 25 per 
cent support from his own community, gave a 
sweeping victory to the Kenya Coalition led by 
Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, which has 
accepted the Macleod constitution only as a fait 
accompli. The Coalition won three seats out- 
right, and in the others polled an average of 70 
per cent to the 25-30 per cent polled by the more 
liberal candidates of the New Kenya Party led 
by Michael Blundell. Nevertheless though these 
ten seats are reserved for Europeans, the African 
electorate takes a share in the final elect’on, and 
where the New Kenya Party candidates have sur- 
vived the primaries, they are likely to be more 
successful. 


Kenya in the next few weeks will enjoy the 
unusual sight of European politicians wooing 
KANU and KADU in order to ensure election. 


1 1957 estimate. 


I. C. F. T. U. in Afriea 


LAST month we published a short article on the 

first African Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions held 
in Tunis in November. Trade union growth in 
Africa is obviously important to Fabians. But the 
subject is given added significance by the far-reach- 
ing conflicts which are developing and which were 
explained in last month’s issue. It involves the 
whole concept of African neutralism internationally, 
and the status of trade unions at home. We publish 
this month extracts from the I.C.F.T.U.’s paper 
‘Trade Union Situation in Africa’ which was pre- 
sented to and accepted by the Conference. It helps 
to throw light on the work and attitude of the 
L.C.F.T.U. in Africa. 

* Organised labour has particularly great responsi- 
bilities in Africa. With the achievement of 
independence by one African country after another, 
especially in this “ African year,” the positive and 
vital task of building a democratic society which 
will be a modern and progressive expression of 
African aspirations assumes an unprecedented im- 
portance and urgency. Organised labour, which has 
been such a powerful force in the struggle for self- 
determination and national freedom, has to be in 
the vanguard of the efforts to develop a genuinely 
African personality; it has to be in the forefront 
of the continuing struggle for freedom, dignity and 
equality of all. 

* Until recently, African trade unions have been 
developing in the historical setting of colonialism, 
which has had a profound influence on the whole 
of African life. 

Whatever practical consequence it may have had 
or it may claim, foreign rule is by nature a humilia- 
tion to the ruled. Colonialism in Africa has been 
a vehicle of contacts with modern economics, politi- 
cal ideas, methods and techniques. It has been also 
a vehicle of change from a subsistence to ‘a money 
economy, and of change from a feudal type of rule 
to more modern administration. But when all is 
said and done, the humiliation remains, and where 
colonial rule has given rise to racial discrimination 
and economic exploitation it has been particularly 
resented. 

‘The I.C.F.T.U. has given sustained and un- 
equivocal support to Africa’s struggle. The 
1L.C.F.T.U.’s attitude has been based on a positive 
stand for self-government, self-determination and 
national freedom. 

‘But “ decolonisation” is not fully accomplished 
with the accession to national political independ- 
ence. Nor is freedom in the broadest sense of the 
word guaranteed by the victory over colonialism. 
The democratic Africa of the future has still to be 
built by African peoples. The free trade unions 
will have to advocate the closest co-operation among 
African countries at all levels and their grouping 
together in larger political and economic units. They 
will have to combat the tendency towards further 
division and indeed the “ balkanisation” of Africa, 
which can only weaken it. The tendency towards 


, 


authoritarian rule and dictatorship which has shown 
itselt in some Atrican countries has to be resistea by 
African trade unions if they are to remain a free 
and independent force and if the African personality 
is to develop in accordance with Africa’s aspiration 
for freedom. The democratic trade unions should 
prove a stumbling block on anyone’s road to 
dictatorship, authoritarian and arbitrary rule and 
violation of human rights and liberties. 


“One of the problems which African trade union- 
ism has to solve is that of the relationship between 
organised labour and the Government after the 
achievement of independence. The trade unions 
cannot detach themselves from intensive national 
efforts for economic development and naturally sup- 
port national programmes designed to build the 
country and to bring about economic independence. 

. . But they would abdicate their responsibility 
towards the workers and they would cease to be a 
real force for progress in its own right, if they lost 
their independence from the Government and if 
they allowed their identity to be submerged in a 
political party. Voluntary co-operation with other 
organised progressive forces within the country is 
necessary for the common weal, but the sacrifice of 
trade union freedom of action is a retrograde step. 


T.U. Contrel for Political Ends 


“The Third African Regional Conference is in- 
vited to give attention to the infringement of trade 
union rights in some of the countries of Africa. 
The governments of some independent countries 
seek to use the trade union movement to further 
their own political ends or turn against the move- 
ment if it remains independent. Control over the 
unions through legislative restrictions on their free- 
dom and through administrative action. infringe- 
ments on their bargaining rights in the public 
services and deliberate encouragement of break- 
away trade union organisations are among the 
examples of what may happen when a government 
tries to treat the labour movement as a tool instead 
of a partner possessing its own will and its own 
responsibilities. 

The public sector in most African countries 
accounts for a high proportion of wage-earning 
employment. . . . It (is) imperative for African free 
labour movement to insist that the Government, as 
an employer, should not claim special privileges but 
should respect trade union rights and be a model 
employer. Similarly, the free trade unions will be 
just as vigilant in their relations with local as with 
foreign employers and will struggle for the rights 
of labour in all types of employment and all types 
of undertakings, whoever the employer may be. 


It can hardly be over-emphasised that the key to 
the success of African trade unionism lies where it 
always does—in every-day practical work for steady 
improvements in living conditions, for ever stronger 
organisation and higher trade union consciousness 
of the workers.’ 
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THE BIGH COMMISSI6 


"[HROUGHOUT their history the High Commis- 
sion Territories have suffered from a lack of big 
thinking on the part of the British Government, not 
only because they are small and remote, but because 
of their proximity to the Union. But it is because 
of this very proximity that they need and deserve 
big thinking, and that their importance is out of all 
proportion to their size, for there, more than in any 
other part of Africa, Britain’s policies are increas- 
ingly thrown into relief by apartheid. It is a sad 
reflection on those policies that they do not always 
show up to advantage. In addition, the British 
administration has on occasion privately defended 
itself for retrograde actions (the obvious one being 
the exile of Tshekedi and Seretse Khama) on the 
grounds that the Territories are economically depen- 
dent on the Union, and that the South African 
Government might impose economic sanctions if 
provoked. This fear has been less evident lately, 
with an independent political line being pursued in 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland, but it undoubtedly 
lurks around and it needs to be faced in terms of 
the powerful international feeling against South 
Africa’s policies that would be forcibly expressed 
if the Union Government dared to take such action. 
Granted that there has been a marked advance 
in the last few years, especially in the economic 
field in Swaziland, in the political field in Basuto- 
land, with a smattering of both in Bechuanaland, 
nevertheless general development remains piecemeal 
and the British Government has shown no sign of 
implementing the recommendations of the Economic 
Survey mission appointed in July, 1959, by Sir John 
Maud. It is time that Mr. Sandys borrowed Mr. 
Macleod’s broom and did a good sweep round in 
some of the dusty corners that the Government has 
neglected. 

In the first place there is a large cobweb sur- 
rounding the joint role of the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom in South Africa, and the 
High Commissioner for the Territories. Its am- 
bivalence has long given rise to controversy. On 
one side it is agreed that if the two functions were 
separated, the High Commissioner for the Territories 
- would reside in them and would be free to develop 
them in harmony with other Protectorates under 
the Colonial Office, no longer looking over his 
shoulder for Nationalist reactions. The counter 
argument for the s¥atus quo is that if the same 
High Commissioner fills both roles he can speak to 
the South African Government with intimate know- 
ledge of the problems of the Territories and can 
state their case, especially on economic issues, with 
all the force of the British Government behind him, 
although why that force should not equally be be- 
hind an independent High Commissioner for the 
Territories is not mentioned in this particular argu- 
ment. Against this in turn it is pointed out that 
if the South African Government protested against 
policies in the Territories to the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, the latter could more easily 
defend these on the grounds that he had nothing 


to do with them, and that his colleague in the 


Territories was answerable to the British Govern- © 


ment and the Colonial Office. 


If the British Government is not prepared to 
reconsider this question for its moral and political 
advantages, it may soon be forced into action if 
the South African Republic is refused membership 
of the Commonwealth. The High Commissioner will 
then be Ambassador to a foreign country, while 
the Resident Commissioner for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate will have at last to remove himself and 
his headquarters from Mafeking in the Union. 


At present, however brilliant and dedicated the 
High Commissioner and his staff may be, the set-up 
in the white society of South Africa in which they 
live and work for most of the year puts them under 
a constant strain, and it is difficult to see how, even 
if they consciously resist that society’s influences, 
they can attune themselves fully to African think- 
ing and aspirations. In addition, in the Territories 
themselves there remains a gulf between officials 
and Africans which could surely be lessened if the 
system of indirect rule there could be rethought in 
terms of events and trends throughout Africa. 


Bechuanaland’s Part 


For when one visits the Territories one has the 
feeling that one is out of this world—this is particu- 
larly so in the case of Swaziland and Bechuanaland. 
However attractive that can be now, it holds dangers 
for the future. One probable focal point for ten- 
sion is the Bechuanaland Legislative Council (which 
comes into being aiter elections in May), with 
parity of representation for the 347,000 Africans 
and 3,000 Europeans: what will happen when the 
Bechuana become more politically alert and demand 
their just proportion? The present constitution may 
appear an example of happy relations and it 
apparently satisfied the majority of African repre- 
sentatives on the committee that framed it. But 
some detached judgment in the light of experience 
elsewhere was needed and the Bechuana would have 
benefited from the advice of a constitutional lawyer. 
Is Swaziland to repeat this mistake? 

And in Bechuanaland and Swaziland will the 
Chiefs increasingly be identified with the British 
Administration until eventually, as in many areas, 
they come to be regarded as a reactionary force, 
perhaps even as ‘ stooges’, by the growing nationalist 


movements? Or wili Chiefs and the incipient 
nationalists be drawn together by imaginative 
leadership now? Tshekedi Khama believed that 


young, educated chiefs were in a key position to 
use their privileged influence to help in the ‘ develop- 
ment of progressive leadership’, and in the people 
progressively taking part in the.government of the 
tribe. A unique opportunity for this exists. 
Apart from the young Paramount Chief of Basuto- 
land, a generation of the future chiefs of several 
tribes in Bechuanaland, and of Swaziland, are at 
present being trained in Britain. (These young men 
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could learn from contact with African nationalist 
leaders in Basutoland, where Ntsu Mokhele leads 
the Ghana-inspired Basutoland National Congress, 
and Barnet Khaketla, an outstanding politician and 
member of the Executive Council, has just formed 
a new paity, the Basutoland Freedom Party. 

Once the Territories are polarised towards the 
North instead of the South it will be easier to 
develop a less parochial attitude than is evident 
now when Africans and Europeans have a tendency 
to live in a world of their own: a tribal world for 
most Africans, and a typically South African world, 
with its privileges and prejudices for most of the 
Europeans. Industrialists would no longer be 
. Staggered by the idea of appointing Africans to their 
Management boards, but would steadily and 
patiently educate them for these responsibilities ; 
the Administration would refuse hotel and restaur- 
ant licences, and permits to farm in Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland, to all whites not prepared to live on 
equal terms with Africans, in an African country. 
It is quite intolerable that so much colour prejudice 
and even discrimination still exist in the Territories 
and that land in the ‘ white blocs’ of Bechuanaland 
should be sold to Nationalist Afrikaners. 

It may seem ungenerous to concentrate on these 
questions and not give space to such constructive 
work as has been done. But now that the Terri- 
tories are benefiting from abler and livelier officials 
than in the past—who incidentally could be given a 
greater sense of security in their terms of service 
—the onus is on the British Government to ‘ think 
big’ and then to act big. 


£10m. Urgently Needed 

Instead a familiar torpor seems to have settled 
on the Government and the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office in their consideration of the Morse 
Commission’s modest proposals, to use its own 
word, for economic development of the Territories. 
The Times, commenting on an over-expenditure of 
£1054m. on defence estimates for three weapons, 
said that millions of pounds are apt to be spent 
with little or no control ‘while the Treasury are 
meticulously counting the pennies’. Is this what is 
happening in the case of the £10m. needed to set 
the Territories on the road towards economic 
viability? The Commission said that there was no 
time to waste, and compared each Territory with 
‘a patient confronted with a choice between having 
an expensive operation, which would entail a long 
period of recuperation but offer a high chance of 
full recovery and the alternative of lapsing into a 
state of chronic illness’. : 

Not only in there hesitation over expenditure 
by the British Treasury, but the possibility of get- 
ting support from the various international funds 
is neglected: this at a time when people have been 
going hungry after a serious drought in Bechuana- 
land, and when education facilities and salaries in 
the Territories are deplorable. The Morse Com- 
mission spoke of the opportunity ‘to mould the 
younger generation’, and recent surveys have pro- 
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posed reforms which one hopes will be urgently 
implemented. To give only a glimpse of the pro- 
blem, nearly half the teachers in the primary schools 
in tne Lerritories are untrained, salaries on non- 
Government scales sink as low as £30 per annum, 
some classes have more than 100 pupils, and Basuto- 
land needs 3,000 more classrooms. 

The urgency of the needs can hardly be over- 
stated, especially with more and worse Sharpevilles 
probable in the Union, increasing flights of refugees 
to the Territories, and increasing pressure coming 
from the Nationalist Government. Perhaps the 
g.eatest scancal is that one-tenth of their menfolk, 
including one-third of the men of Basutoland, are 
forced to seek work in the Union because of lack 
of opportunity at home, a situation which could*be 
considerably improved by implementing the Morse 
Commission’s recommendations. 

Finally, it is conceivable that in time Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland can become part of the greater 
federation mooted by Julius Nyerere, with Basuto- 
land linked by air and radio. This is one more 
reason for thinking big now. Over to the British 
Government. And if my competence to write this 
article is questioned and my audacity wondered at, 
may I add two footnotes: that it is an indication 
of past neglect of the Territories that someone who 
has read about them and visited them only briefly, 
should often be asked to write or speak about them, 
and also that brief visits sometimes give an impres- 
sion that is fresher than that of experienced resi- 


dents. 
LEONARD WOOLF 

J] FONARD WOOLF has just passed his 80th 

birthday, and it is fitting that we should express 
to him our appreciation of the long service he has 
given to the causes which the Fabian Common- 
wealth Bureau symbolises. He was a member of 
the Bureau’s first Committee and active in its 
foundation, and ever since has been at hand to 
advise and help forward its work. His constructive 
contributions in books and pamphlets on history and 
politics, and particularly international problems, are 
well known and have had a wide influence. His 
distrust of imperialism and his faith in democratic 
politics are shown in many of his works, including 
‘Imperialism and Civilisation,’ “Economic Imperial- 
ism’ and ‘Empire and Commerce in Africa’. 


He played a most active part in shaping 
Labour’s thought on colonial policy and acted 
for many years as secretary to the Labour 


Party’s Advisory Committee on Imperial Questions. 
He helped to disentangle a great deal of confused 
socialist ideas regarding colonial policy at a time 
when public and Parliamentary interest in colonial- 
ism was negligible. His colleagues included such 
distinguished men as Charles Roden Buxton, Sydney 
Olivier, Norman Leys, Macgregor Ross and Frank 
Horrabin. 

We greet him and hope that his life will still 
continue to bring to us for many years the ripe 
findings of his experience and his great wisdom. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 


[E is encouraging to note the sustained and grow- 

ing progress made by the Colombo Plan since its 
inception in 1950. The Labour Party can be justly 
proud of its sponsorship in office of a scheme that 
has proved, thanks to Commonwealth initiative, so 
successful in stimulating economic development in 
South and South-East Asia, and has become the 
prototype of similar schemes for raising living 
standards in under-developed countries in other 
parts of the world. 

The steady increase in the number of countries 
wishing to join the Consultative Committee is the 
best possible evidence that the Plan has gone down 
in a big way with the governments and peoples in 
Southern Asia. Starting in 1950 as an exclusively 
Commonwealth concern, it has broadened out into 
an international organisation. Ten foreign countries, 
including the United States, have joined it, and the 
most recent recruits are two former British depen- 
dencies, the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
It is now serving the needs of about 700m. people, 
or a quarter of mankind, most of whom are still 
living within a narrow margin of starvation. 

The main object of the Plan remains that of 
diversifying and increasing production in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries in this area. Apart 
from Brunei with its oil, and Singapore with its 
trade and industry, the countries concerned are 
growing foodstuffs and other primary products for 
export or internal consumption. Although total 
production has increased considerably since 1950 
and recent production gains have been ahead of the 
annual growth of population, production per head 
in the area as a whole has not yet ricached the level 
of pre-war years. This illustrates the terrifying 
pace at which the population of these countries has 
been growing and the cardinal importance of the 
population factor in calculating the amount of out- 
side aid required to raise living standards to an 
appreciable extent above their present level. The 
population of the Colombo Plan area has been in- 
creasing by about ten million a year, nearly 100m. 
since 1950. The main reason for this increase is 
not a higher birth rate but a declining death rate. 
In fact the birth rate in India, thanks no doubt in 
some degree to the spread of family planning, has 
fallen substantially between 1934 and 1957. The 
real cause of the trouble is that the use of modern 
medicine has given the average child a much better 
chance of survival and has resulted in a longer 
expectation of life, with many more people reach- 
ing middle or old age. This will call for a much 
larger volume of outside aid in the next few years 
than the amount supplied in the past ten years of 
the Plan if anything effective is to be done to relieve 
poverty and malnutrition. Let us hope that the 
countries with the largest resources, particularly the 
United Kingdom and the United States, are aware 
that their present effort, even if it can be sustained, 
will be completely incommensurate with the mini- 
mum needs of a rapidly growing population. Unless 
indeed the volume of capital investment and tech- 


nical aid is quickly stepped up, the receiving 
countries in Asia will be getting poorer while the 
supplying countries in Europe and North America 
are getting richer. 3 


Increased Technical Aid 


Inadequate as the present quantity of aid may 
be, there has nevertheless been a steady improve- 
ment in technical co-operation and the provision of 
public capital since the Colombo Plan began. This 
improvement is shown by the latest available figures. 
The total spent on technical co-operation by the 
members of the Colombo Plan amounted to £46.4m. 
by the end of June, 1960, of which the United King- 
dom’s share, £5.9m., was second only to that of the 
United States with £28.7m. The expenditure rose 
each year to 1958-59, when it reached £18.4m., but 
fell slightly to £16.9m. for 1959-60. Expenditure on 
equipment followed the same pattern, rising to 
£4.9m. in 1958-59, and falling to £3m. in 1959-60. 

The number of training places accepted during 
the year 1959-60 was 4,268, an increase of 306 over 
1958-59. The number provided by Canada and the 
U.K. was larger than in any previous year and there 
was also an increase in places made available by 
the U.S. During the year 1959-60, 535 experts were 
sent to the region, 46 from the U.K. They were 
required mainly for agriculture, forestry and social 
services. The trend of mutual aid within the region 
is also growing, although the number of training 
places in 1959-60 fell slightly to 309 as compared to 
321 in 1958-59. It is politically and psychologically 
important that the traffic is not all one way. 


India | 


and Pakistan have given training facilities to Australia _ 


and Japan in the field of stastics, railway co-operation 
and political science. The flow of capital aid is 
also on the increase. 
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During the year ending June : 


30th, 1960, external aid amounted to £625m., the : 


U.K. contribution was £44m. 


The machinery of the Colombo Plan, which de- - 
pends on the willingness of the receiving countries | 
to draw up national development plans, and the : 
willingness of countries outside the region to con- - 


tribute capital and technical assistance in carrying 
them out, is well adapted to secure co-ordination 
of effort between the supplying countries and 
maximum co-operation within the area. 
therefore surprising that the Plan has become a 
prototype for aid to under-developed countries in 
other parts of the world. Why not a Colombo 
Plan for the West Indies or for Central and South 
America. Above all, why not for Africa? It is 
reported that a study group set up by the Council 
of Europe has already provided a blue print for a 
Colombo Plan. 


At this moment the main supports of capital 
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and technical experts are the U.K. in the former ° 
British territories in Africa, and ‘France in the ° 


former French territories. There is no co-ordination 
of policy between the United Kingdom, France and 


the United States. Now that Canada and the United | 


States have been brought into the European econo- 
mic set up by joining O.E.C.D., it should at least be 
possible for the main suppliers of aid to Africa to 
discuss their programmes in advance and to decide 
how their efforts and personnel can be used to the 
best possible advantage. 


Lack of co-ordination is not only a defect in the 
international administration of aid to  under- 
developed countries. It is equally a weakness in 
our own administrative machinery. The Colombo 
Plan and the Agencies of the United Nations are 
dealt with by the Foreign Office, expert advisers 
for the independent Commonwealth countries by 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, similar experts 
for the Colonies, the Commonwealth Development 
and Welfare grants, by the functional committees 
of the Colonial Office. It is encouraging to hear 
that the Government is considering the setting up 
of a new Ministry of Aid which will take over the 


economic responsibilities of all these Committees, 
and will handle aid in all its forms when given by 
the U.K. to countries overseas. In this way the 
supply of economic aid, instead of being one of the 
many duties performed by three different Ministers, 
all of whom are primarily interested in political 
problems, would become the sole concern of a 
single Minister of cabinet rank. He would then 
give his undivided attention to marshalling the 
resources of the three departments and would be 
able to decide about priorities subject only to 
cabinet agreement. If such a Minister is to do any 
real good he should be responsible directly to the 
Prime Minister. The appointment of a Minister 
directly responsible for the administration of econo- 
mic aid would show the rest of the world how much 
importance we attach to raising living standards 
and would enable our own country to make far 
better use of the limited resources of money and 
men available for overseas development. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


December 16th—January 13th) 


Ghana/Guinea/Mali 

On December 27th after a meeting in Conakry, 
President Nkrumah of Ghana, President Sekou 
Touré of Guinea and President Modibo Keita of 
Mali annonunced in principle the union of their 
three countries. Two special committees were set 
up, one to examine practical methods for achieving 
this union and the other to establish a common 
economic and monetary policy. The three countries 
are already linked by the Ghana/Guinea union, 
recent Mali-Ghana co-operation agreements and the 
exchange of Resident Ministers between Guinea 
and Mali. 


Bechuanaland 

On December 30th a new constitution was 
announced which will for the first time establish 
Legislative and Executive Councils. The Legislative 
Council will have an elected unofficial majority with 
equal numbers of African and European unofficial 
members and one Asian elected member. The elec- 
tions are expected to take place in May. 


Ethiopia and Somalia 
Over 100 Somali tribesmen and some 20 Ethiopian 
troops were killed as the result of clashes over the 
New Year in the Ogaden-Damot area. Reports 
state that Ethiopian troops used reserves of food and 
supplies as they were cut off by the coup in Addis 
Ababa and tried to confiscate the tribesmen’s herds. 
The Somalia Government has suspended petrol sup- 
plies to Ethiopian vehicles on the border and is 
considering taking the dispute to United Nations. 


Sahara 

The third French atomic bomb test was carried 
out on December 27th. As a result of this test 
Nigeria announced that she was breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with France and that no French 
ships or aeroplanes would be allowed to use 
Nigerian ports and airports. 


South Africa 


On December 28th the Dutch Reformed Churches 
of the Cape and the Transvaal said in a joint state- 
ment that political rights for Africans living in white 
areas could not be withheld indefinitely unless com- 
plete territorial apartheid was workable. The state- 
ment went on: ‘Those who do not agree with this 
must now give definite moraly grounds for their 
point of view. This responsibility must not be 
invaded’. The two churches also voted with minor 
reservations for the right of non-whites to have 
direct parliamentary representation. 


Referendum on Algeria 


FRANCE ALGERIA 
Total electorate 27,186,312 4,414,636 
x es ce me 15,196,668 1,747,529 
Percentage of voters TES) 66.2 
Percentage of electorate ... 55.89 39.7 
INO; fae i ae 4,995,912 782,056 
Percentage of voters 24.7 33.8 
Percentage of electorate ... 18.37 Pihez 


Zanzibar 

The election was for 22 of the 30 seats in the 
Legislative Council. Seats won:—Afro-Shirazi 10, 
Zanzibar Nationalist 9, Zanzibar and Pemba 
People’s Party 3. 


New States in Africa, 1960 

By the end of 1960 the number of independent 
states had been increased to 27 by the accession to 
independence of 17 states: Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Belgian), Congo 
(French), Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy 
Republic, Republic of Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Nigeria, Senegal, Somali Republic, Togo, Upper 
Volta. 544 


Parliament and the Commonwealth 


Northern Rhodesia. Trade Schools. Mr. Swingler 
asked the Colonial Secretary how many trade 
schools there were in Northern Rhodesia; how 
many Africans were attending them; and what 
facilities they offered for the study of. the sciences 
and higher technology. Mr. Macleod replied that 
the numbers were 20 and 828 respectively. The aim 
was to produce trained workmen for industry ; 
science and higher technology were not taught at 
these schools but such facilities existed in other 
educational institutions. Mr. Swingler then asked if 
it were not a fact that at the moment there were no 
African apprentices on the Copperbelt, and that 
therefore the plans announced by Rhodesian Rail- 
ways and the copper companies, for example, for 
the advancement of Africans would remain merely 
paper plans unless there was an immense extension 
of technical education facilities for Africans. Mr. 
Macleod added that the matter had recently been 
examined by a Committee under Sir David Lindsay 
Keir. (15th December.) 


East Africa. Federation. Mr. Stonehouse asked 
the Colonial Secretary what consideration H.M.G. 
had given to the creation of a federation of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, and with what 
result; whether the granting of independence to 
each of these territories was being timed to assist 
the establishment of a closer association between 
them; and whether federation with Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland had also been considered. Mr. Macleod 
said that he did not think the time had come when 
it would be helpful to explore this wider horizon. 
Replying to a supplementary question, Mr. Macleod 
added that the House would know that it would be 
unwise for a pronouncement to be made from this 
Box that this East African federation must or should 
come about. He was deeply interested in it, but 
he very much hoped that this would be a grass 
roots movement, coming from the people of the 
country. In another supplementary question Vis- 
count Hinchingbrooke asked whether Mr. Macleod 
was aware that the views of Mr. Julius Nyerere 
and others engendered the view that federation 
could not take place until all constituent Territories 
had reached more or less the same stage of political 
development. Would he repudiate that idea on the 
analogy of the United States and other Federations 
and accept the imaginative ideas of Mr. Julius 
Nyerere and proceed as soon as might be with the 
formation of federation in an incipient fashion? 
Mr. Macleod replied that he did not think it was 
necessary for the component parts of a federation 
to be at the same stage of development. In the case 
of Nigeria the three regions had been at different 
constitutional stages which had not affected inde- 
pendence. He did not think such a need was a pre- 
requisite in the studying of the plans. (15th Dec.) 


Southern Cameroons, Plebiscite. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Tilney, Mr. Heath said that the 
United Nations had charged H.M.G., as the ad- 
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ministering authority, with the responsibility for 
conducting the plebiscite in the Cameroons on the 
basis of the political choices laid down by the 
General Assembly, as well as for ensuring that the 
people there were aware of the reasons why the 
plebiscite was being held. This would be done dur- 


ing the ‘enlightenment campaign’ to be held in 
January. (19th December.) 
Nigeria, Financial and Technical Help. Mr. 


Sandys, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, replying to Mr. Chataway, said that: 

(a) The Commonwealth Assistance Loan of £12m. 
had already been negotiated ; 

(b) There was a carry over of nearly £2m. of 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund money 
for approved schemes not finished at the time of 
independence ; 

(c) An increasing volume of technical assistance 
under the technical assistance arrangements ; 

(d) The waiving of payment of War Department 
Stocks to the value of £1.2m., handed over to the 
Nigerian Armed Forces in April, 1958 ; 

(e) Assistance in the training in the United King- 
dom of all members of the Nigerian Armed Forces 
for whom vacancies could be found, subject to a 
maximum expenditure of £71,000 in any one year. 

Parliamentary approval would be sought in due 
course for items (d) and (e). (24th December.) 


U.K. Contributions to U.N. 1960 
£ . Per cent. 


United Nations 1,4155/00 “Feds 
Subsidiary Account: 
Emergency Force ; 5 550,800. 7.78 
Military and Civil (Congo) soe 1 347 600K aes 
eas genes 
LAE : 150,000 7.22 
Satie Funds: 
Expanded programme of T.A. -,071,400 8.9 
Special Fund... : 1,785,700 13.2 
Relief and Works Agency CPL E OO i. 7/ 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) ... 335,000 4.5 
H. Commissioner for Refugees 100,000 4.6 
Temporary Voluntary Fund: 
Budgetary Aid to the Congo ..._ 1,071,400 
Specialised rls 
FIEALOs er 336,700 10.23 
W.H.O. ... 431,500 7.15 
U.N.ES.C.O. 310:216> “736 
EEO ee 321,700 10.03 
1.C.A.0. 146,500 9.96 
Internat. Telecom. Union 52,900 6.02 
Universal Postal Union 5,800 2.68 
World Meteorol. Organ. 11,300 4.85 
I.M.C.O. 11,500) 1252) 
Internat. Bank Of Reconcmucion and Develop- 


ment (and Internat. Development Association) Inter- 
nat. Finance Corporation, 14 per cent. of capital, 
Internat. Monetary Fund 13 per cent. of capital. 
(21st December). 


Guide to Books... 


Islands of Men 
By Colin Simpson (Angus & Robertson. 25s.) 

This book, profusely illustrated with colour 
plates, photographs and line decorations, was first 
published in 1955; the publishers’ decision to re- 
print it has met an insistent and popular demand. 
Colin Simpspn has a tale to unfold of the romantic 
(and, sometimes, forbidding) islands in the South 
Pacific comprised in the word Melanesia, a tale 
which educates and fascinates at one and the same 
time. He covers a wide canvas from the Trust 
Territory of Papua—New Guinea and the Admiralty 
Islands on the west to the Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides and Fiji Islands on the east and New 
Caledonia to the south. 

The author writes somewhat critically of the 
British-French condominium of the New Hebrides, 
describing the present arrangement as a ‘ Free World 
blot’ and as ‘ammunition in the communists’ propa- 
ganda gun’. He suggests that Australia’s record 
in Papua-New Guinea, as compared with that of 
the French in, for example, New Caledonia, might 
well justify handing over control of the New 
Hebrides by France and Great Britain to Australia. 
Leaving aside the likely reaction of the French to 
a proposal that they should divest themselves of 
their part in the condominium, can Australia legiti- 
mately claim to have performed her duty so well in 
Papua-New Guinea? Climatic conditions, typo- 
graphy and the scattered and often almost inaccess- 
ible nature of the clan village settlements, some of 
whose inhabitants are still living in thé stone age, 
all combine to make the administration of this 
territory extremely difficult. Organised from prac- 
tically nothing by Dr. John Gunther, the medical 
and health department has grown to sizeable dimen- 
sions. In the education field over 140,000 children 
(about 40 per cent of those of school age) receive 
some sort of primary education, thanks mostly 
to the numerous missions, but after the many years 
that Australia has been closely associated with the 
administration of New Guinea and Papua, there is 
still only one university graduate amongst over 
1,800,000 inhabitants and cannibalism is still rife 
in some of the more isolated areas. 

With commendable modesty the author sums up 
by saying: —‘ But the record does not really indicate 
that my country has achieved, yet, the national 
vision and the moral courage and the political guts 
to step in and end the New Hebrides tragi-comedy ’. 
Your reviewer, for one, agrees with this opinion, 
while, at the same time, paying sincere tribute to 
individual administrators, patrol officers, members 
of the judiciary and magistracy, doctors, nurses, 
health inspectors and medical aides, missionaries, 
teachers and others for their outstanding contribu- 
tions to the improvement of the standard of living 
and welfare of the community in their charge, in 
ways so admirably depicted in Colin Simpson’s most 


readable book. 
Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke. 
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Education for Barbarism 
By I. B. Tabata. (Pall Mall Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The College Brew 
By Leo Kuper. (Adams & Co., Durban. 7s. 6d.) 

When Dr. Vorwoerd was Minister for Native 
Affairs in South Africa he justified the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act in the following terms: —‘ (African) educa- 
tion should stand with both feet in the Reserves 
and have its roots in the spirit and being of Bantu 
society . . . There is no piace for (the African) in 
the European community above the level of certain 
iorms ot labour .. . Until now he has been subjected 
to a school system which drew him away from his 
own community and misled him by showing him 
the green pastures of European society in which he 
was not allowed to graze.’ } 

Part of Mr. Tabata’s book is devoted to an 
examination of this creed: what in fact is meant by 
this rather mystical exposition and what does it 
mean for Africans in practice? He quotes at length 
from the speeches of other government ministers 
and from the pronouncements of cultural and pro- 
fessional equivalents of the (Afrikaner) Nationalist 
Party to support his main thesis that, whatever its 
rationale, the basic intention of Bantu education is 
to preserve the predominance of European and 
particularly of Afrikaner culture and status. The 
writing is brilliant, fiery, comprehensive and utterly 
compulsive. It is the most complete and devastating 
attack on the South African Government’s educa- 
tion policies—which he rightly sees as the most 
permanently damaging of their apartheid plans— 
yet to have been written. ‘Bantu education’, he 
says, ‘is not so much placed with both feet in the 
Reserves as thrust into them on all fours’. 

If Mr. Tabata had exposed only the government 
impact on African education, the book would have 
been a valuable and stimulating document. But 
he does much more than this. With clarity and 
erudition he examines the whole cultural and 
psychological background to the government’s policy 
of Christian-Nationalist education (in practice, 
Calvinist Nationalist education), of which Bantu 
education forms only a part—as yet the only part 
to have been thoroughly implemented. He shows 
that ultimately, if the present regime continues, 
Europeans must suffer as the result of its educa- 
tional policies, if not the immediate hardships of 
the Africans, then at least the cultural and spiritual 
castration inflicted by these policies. For these are 
the aims of our Christian-National education: 
‘Higher education should be so controlled that the 
Christian-National view of life may come into its 
own ...in no single science may the light of God’s 
truth be absent . . . the teaching staff (of universi- 
ties) should be convinced  Christian-National 
scientists . . . the Church must exervice the neces- 
sary discipline over the doctrine and lives of the 


1 Bantu Education: Policy for the immediate Future. 
Statement by Dr. Vorwoerd. 1954. e 
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teachers . . . the teaching of history should start 
with the great tacts of the Creation, the Fall, and 
the breaking of the Covenant . . . native education 
should be based on the principles of trusteeship, 
non-equality and segregation ’. 

The book ends with a moving account of the 
human insecurity and misery caused by this im- 
possible attempt to re-create tribalism and stultify 
progress among Africans. The whole is a tour de 
force. 

Though published only this year, ‘ Education for 
Barbarism’ was written in 1958 when segregation 
at the university level had not yet been introduced. 
Now it has; and non-Europeans may no longer 
attend the established ‘European’ universities. In- 
stead a start has been made with building their 
“own’ colleges, one for-each tribe and all run by 
the Department of Bantu Administration, which 
appoints the staff and vets the students. 

Here is first-class material for parody and it is 
drawn on by Mr. Leo Kuper in ‘A College Brew’. 
Set in a university college of Umbumbulu in 
‘Zulustan’ the story exposes the inherent absurdi- 
ties of the whole plan of tribal universities. It is 
pretty funny and very shocking; but it lacks the 
humanity of really good satire. If it pricks the 
pretensions of university apartheid it nevertheless 
fails to reveal the genuinely tragic consequences of 
that doctrine. But read in conjunction with Mr. 
Tabata’s book the nature and effects of education 
in South Africa are devastatingly revealed. Net 


Awolowo (An Autobiography) 


(C.U.P. 15s. paper, 25s. cloth) 

“Until I visited Abeokuta in 1921 I had thought 
the White man was a superman... . It is with 
these words that Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the 
Opposition in the Nigerian Federal Assembly, and 
until recently Prime Minister of the Western Region, 
opens the second chapter of his autobiography. It 
is a strange old-world touch. This is a fascinating 
book about the early struggles and gradual rise to 
fame of one of West Africa’s best known political 
leaders. Although the latter part of it, which traces 
with admirable clarity the constitutional changes 
preceding independence, is of great topical interest, 
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it should not be allowed to distract attention from 
the descriptions of Yoruba village life in the early 
years of the century and of missionary education, 
as seen through the eyes of one of its recipients, 
which takes up the first part. 


Mr. Awolowo. is somewhat of an egoist. In one 
place he writes of himself at school in these words: 
‘I continued to perform all the duties . . . assigned 
to me with unblemished efficiency’. It seems to 
have brought him into collision with authority at 
a very early age, judging by his rather chequered 
school career. Perhaps egoism is not a bad trait 
for a politician in an emergent nation, who needs 
plenty of self-confidence. In any case it is often an 
open, unhypocritical kind, that does not offend. 


The author’s views on the various negotiations 
preceding independence and particularly on the 
Willink Commission on Minorities show a maturity 
of judgment not always to be found among 
nationalist leaders ; and his comments on the Brtish 
administrators with whom he was frequently in con- 
flict are invariably good natured and often generous. 
If he is rather harsh on the older members of the 
expatriate civil service, I, as one who was a junior 
administrative officer in West Africa—in Ghana— 
suffered my full quota of frustration under one or 
two of them, can understand his feelings, though 
he undoubtedly over-simplifies the problems facing 
them. He certainly understands what many others 
still do not, that self-government is not the finai 
end, and there is a deft side-swipe at Ghana’s anti- 
libertarian activities. I am giad to note that Mr. 
Awolowo and his colleagues claim to be both 
democrats and socialists. This book is thoroughly 
to be commended to anyone who wishes to learn 
about the impact of nationalism in what must be 
about the happiest part of the African continent. 


J. M. H. Lee 


The Liquor Laws, by Muriel Horrell (South 
African University of Race Relations, 5s.) This is 
another in the Institute’s excellent ‘Fact Paper’ 
series. It describes the impact of the South African 
liquor laws on its African, Coloured and Asian 
population. For several generations the subject has 
been one of the most contentious in South Africa. 
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